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TO 



THE CHURCHWARDENS 



OF 



THE ARCHDEACONRY OF BERKS, 



THIS CHARGE 



IS RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 



BY 



THEIR FAITHFUL FRIEND AND SERVANT, 



THE ARCHDEACON. 



The following Charge was addressed to the 
Clergy and Churchwardens conjointly. I 
mention this, to account for its be^nning in 
the usual form of address. Very many of the 
sentiments expressed in it are to be found in 
Mr. Rosens '^ Six Letters addressed to the 
Farmers, on Tithes, Stc.;'" a publication emi- 
nently combining soundness and strength of 
argument, with felicity of expression and liveli- 
ness of manner. 



Reverend Brethren^ 

Before I advert to any other topic, I 
must be permitted to express the sincere 
gratification which I have derived from 
my recent Parochial Visitation, however 
imperfectly that Visitation may in some 
instances have been executed. I have 
been gratified by the opportunity which 
it afiTorded me of personal intercourse with 
very many of the Clergy of the Archdea- 
conry, and by the kindness with which I 
was received by them. I have been gra- 
tified also by seeing the good state of 
repair of the great majority of the Churches 
which I have inspected, that good state of 
repair being attributable, partly to the at- 
tention of their resident local guardians, 
the Ministers and Churchwardens, and 



partly to the active superintendence, and 
the judicious suggestions and advice, of the 
Rural Deans of the several Deaneries. 
And I must not omit to express my ac- 
knowledgments to the Churchwardens, for 
the readiness which they in general evinced 
to comply with the directions, which I 
felt it incumbent upon me to leave with 
them. I trust that they gave me full 
credit for not wishing to throw any ex- 
pense upon the parishes which they repre- 
sented, excepting such as appeared to be 
absolutely necessary for the proper main- 
tenance or sustentation of the sacred 
edifices committed to their charge, or for 
the decent and orderly celebration of the 
public worship of Almighty God. In 
some instances my acknowledgments re- 
quire, I fear, to be accompanied by a 
certain degree of apology, for my occa- 
sional failure in point of punctuality. 
Such failures will, I doubt not, be readily 
excused, when it is considered^ that I had 



to traverse almost every viUage in the 
county, often with no previous knowledge 
of its localities, or of the exact part of 
the village in which its Church was situ- 
ated ; and that much time was lost, 
sometimes by my ignorance of the roads, 
and sometimes by the state of the roads 
being such as not to admit of a very 
rapid progress. 

From the observations which I made 
during my Parochial Visitation, and, I. 
may add, from my long experience \)0th 
as a Rural Dean and as the Minister of a 
parish, I own that I contemplate with 
regret and apprehension the measure in- 
troduced by Government, for substituting 
a sum of money levied upon the nation at 
large, in the place of our old-established 
Church Rates. I have no accurate 
knowledge of the details of this measure, 
not having seen the Bill itself ; but from 
the general view of it, which has been 
circulated by the usual vehicles of int^l- 
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ligence, it appears to me to be much too 
bold a subversion of ancient institutions. 
Where local wants and purposes can be 
met by local taxation,—- local taxation in- 
deed is, perhaps, an improper term; I 
would rather say, locdlfands; — where local 
wants and purposes can be met by local 
funds, judiciously and faithfully admin- 
istered, the outlay is more likely to bfe 
satisfactory to those who are most nearly 
interested in it. If this measure shall re- 
ceive the sanction of the Legislature, and 
our Churches are henceforth to be kept in 
repair by any portion of the pubUc re- 
venue, our enemies will be able to say 
l^th truth, what they now Say erroneously, 
that the people At large — ^Dissenters in- 
eluded— are taxed for the maintenance of 
the Established Church. £ still adhere to 
the opinion which I expressed, when I 
had the pleasure of meeting you last year, 
that when Church Rates were fairly levied 
and economically applied, no person. 



whether Churchman of Dissentinr, had a 
just right to complain of them as a griev* 
aace. [The Church Rate is not a tax 
upon the individual, but a burthen upon 
the land,-^I should rather say", land and 
houses,— all real property in general. The 
land became subject to this burthen many 
hundred years ago ; and those who haVe 
taken land or houses, either by purchase^ 
or by lease, or in any other manner, have 
taken it with this burthen upon it. Had 
land not been subject to this burthen, the 
purchaser would have paid a larger sum, 
the renter would have had demanded from 
him a heavier rent. The attempt not to 
pay rates, long since imposed and sanc- 
tioned by the old constitution and laws of 
the country, is like an attempt to avoid 
paying a just and lawftd debt*.] There 
appeara to be satisfactory evidence, that 

* The passage included in brackets is from the 
Charge in 1833. 
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the Parishioners were legally liable to the 
repairs of their Churches, liable both by 
custom and by statute, at a period an- 
tecedent to the Norman invasion, and 
more than 800 years from the present 
time. A branch of our constitution, so 
venerable from its antiquity ,^ and so much 
in accordance with our other local in- 
stitutions, ought not to be lopped away, 
without mature deUberation. I have 
ever been ready to allow, that where the 
reparation of a Church amounts to a con- 
siderable sum, there certainly may be 
something of hardship in its falling upon 
ra^k-renters^ who, perhaps,' have recently 
come into the parish, and consequently 
are not responsible for the past neglect of 
repairs, and who may have no permanent 
interest in the parish prospectively. In 
such cases it might be equitable to throw 
the burden upon the proprietors of the 
soil, whose interest is of a more lasting 
nature, giving them of course previous 
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notice, sufficient to enable them to express 
their sentiments on the intended expendi-^ 
ture. And it might also be equitable to 
make a distinction, as appears sometimes 
to have been the case formerly, between 
the expenses necessary for the repara- 
tion of the fabric of the Church, and those 
which are required for its ornaments, and 
utensils, and for the actual celebration of 
its religious offices. If any material 
change of this nature be at all expedient, 
it would be possible (as was recently sug- 
gested to me by one of the most exemplary 
and intelligent of my Clergy) to provide 
for expenses of the latter description by a 
trifling fixed rate, in the nature of a pew 
rent, upon all appropriated sittings in the 
€hurch. By such a measure, the Dis- 
senters would be relieved from this portion 
of the Church-expenditure, which would 
be borne by those who are personally 
interested in it, and presumed to be bene^ 

fitted by it- 

b3 
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Nearly six years ago I ventured pub* 
licly to express my convictkm, that this 
a6 well as other parts of our ecclesiastical 
system required revision, and was suscep- 
tible of improvement. It seemed, that in 
«ome instances the state of tiie law might 
with advantage be made more clear and 
precise, and that in some, a more com- 
pendious and ready mode of enforcing it 
would be very desirable. But though an 
advocate for amelioration and improve- 
ment, I am most decidedly opposed to 
subversion. My wish would be, with as 
little palpable change as possible, and with 
a cautious and scrupulous hand^ merely to 
correct and counteract the innovations of 
time, and to bring back to their primitive 
object and intention such of our ecclesias- 
tical institutions, as,, after mature deUbe- 
ration, ^hali be found to require it. 

In the expectation that some extensive 
alteration would be made by die Legisla- 
ture, will be found the explanation-^aind 
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my apology, if apology . be 
my not h&ving yet fulfilled the intention 
which I last year expressed, of endeavour^ 
ing to compile a short but comprehensive 
summary of the duties of Churchwardens. 
1 postponed the execution of my purpose, 
not sunply because I was apprehensive 
that my labour would be thrown away, 
but, chiefly, because I felt that I might 
occasion peipiexity and error, by placing 
in a more prominent point of view laws 
and regulations, which, by the bold hand 
of innovation, were about to be swept 
away. 

But whatever may be determined re- 
specting the office and duties of Church- 

m 

wardens, in so far as that ancient office 
has reference to the outward mateHal 
fabric of the Church, I trust that they 
who fill it will never be unmindful of their 
duties of a still higher description, their 
duty to the utmost of their power to 
maintain and support that building not 
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made with hands, the Church of the 
Living; God. You will see it laid down, 
both in books on Ecclesiastical Law and 
in Visitation Articles, that it was the 
peculiar duty of Churchwardens to prearat 
^U notorious violations of morality, by 
swearing, drunkenness, and other still 
more heavy offences, with a view to their 
correction and punishment by ecclesi- 
astical censure. Now certainly in the 
present state of our ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, and still more in the present state 
of public opinion, I am far indeed from 
thinking it expedient that these injunctions 
should be followed up to the letter, how- 
ever much we may wish that some real 
and effective discipline could be sub- 
stituted in their . place. What I have 
acjfvanced, has been advanced merely for 
the purpose of directing attention to the 
higher duties of the office of Church- 
warden. Thus, again, in one of the law 
books on this subject, which is mo3t 
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generally known and is also of very high 
authority^, it is said, '* the Churchwardens 
are bound not only to observe who are 
absent from Church, but also to see and 
take care, that all that resort thereto do, 
in time of divine service and sermon, be- 
have themselves orderly, soberly, and re- 
verently." And the 112th Canon expressly 
enjoins Churchwardens to present those 
who, being of the age of sixteen years, re- 
ceived not the Lord^s Supper at Easter. I 
have adverted to these two ecclesiastical 
directions, [not for the purpose of requir- 
ing such presentments to be actually made 
and followed up, which would be all but 
impracticable, but for the purpose of again 
directing your attention to the original 
nature and character of the office, and 
also ""] for the purpose of suggesting to 

^ Prideaux's Directions to Churchwardens. 

* The passage included in brackets ought to have 
formed part of the Charge when delivered ; it was 
added afterwards. 
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you the incongruity,— I had almoBt said, 
the utter absurdity,— of nominating to the 
office erf Churchwarden any person who 
is not — ^in profession at least—a member 
of the Church of England. For how shall a 
Dissenter or a Roman CathoUc take notice 
of those who are not present, or who 
behave irreverently at Church, or of those 
who absent themselves from the Lord^s 
Table ? It evidently is pecuUarly the duty 
of Churchwardens to be regular themselves 
in. their attendance at religious ordinances, 
and by thdir authority, their influence, 
and their example, to promote among their 
fellow-paurishioners the observance of the 
duties of religion, and the genuine interests 
of the Church of Christ- 
There is a loose and most inaccurate 
phraseology now sometimes in use, ac- 
cording to which the word Church is 
confined exclusively to the Clergy. The 
Clergy are supposed to be the only persons 
interested in its endowments ; and whether 
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the cftwe of the Church of England is in 
an oppressed or in a pro^rous state, is 
taken as a matter of importance to the 
Clergy alone. The Churchwardens who 
are now in attendance in order to be 
relieved from their office, and those who 
are about to succeed tbem, are, I trust, 
men much too enlightened and intelligent 
to fall into this gross and vulgar error. 
The word Church in its widest acceptation 
embraces the whole Christian community ; 
the body of which Christ is the head ; 
according to the Article of our Church, 
'' The visiMe Church of Christ id a congre- 
gation of faithful men, in the which the 
pure word of God is preaehed, and the 
Sacraments are duly administered accord- 
ing to Christ's ordinance in alt those 
things that of necessity are requisite to 
the same/' In order to this due adminis- 
ti^on of the Sacraments, and this preach* 
ing of the pure word of God, the appoint* 
ment of an order of regular ministers is ne- 
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cessary. The ministers of the Church of 
England are appointed in accordance with 
the practice of the Apostles and their 
immediate followers, but their congre- 
gations collectively constitute the Church. 
As in our Saviour's parable, the net 
contained bad fish as well as good, and the 
field produced tares or weeds as well as 
wheat, so in the outward visible Church 
of Christ, the bad and good are mingled 
together'', and will continue mingled until 
the final separation shall be made at the 
end of the world. Until that separation, 
all who externally and in profession hold 
communion with us, are to be considered 
as members of the visible Church. We 
conscientiously believe the Church of Eng- 
land to come up to the definition of the 
Church above given, and consequently to 
be a pure and genuine branch of the catholic 
or universal Church of Christ. We con- 

** See the b^gmmng of the XXV hh Article, 
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scientiously believe her to be scriptural 
and apostolical, both in her doctrine and 
in her discipline ; but it is obvious, that 
the laity constitute the great body of 
that Church. It was for the sake of the 
laity that Churches were built and en* 
dowed ; it was for the benefit of the laity 
that a distinct order of men were set apart 
to minister in holy offices, were appointed 
to instruct the ignorant, to rebuke the 
sinner, to bring back the wandering, to 
strengthen the weak, to comfort the afflicted; 
So far from considering ourselves as the 
Church exclusively, we regard the laity 
as essentially forming the body of the 
Church, and ourselves merely as their 
servants for Christ's sake. Both laity 
and Clergy therefore ought to unite in 
feelingone common interest — in promoting 
one common object ; ought to be of one 
heart and one mind, in seeking and in 
praying for the preservation and prosperity 
of the Church of England. And in order 
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that she may be preserved) and may be 
prosperous, and in favour in the sight of 
God and man^ both laity and Clergy 
should unite in their endeavours to 
preserve her, so far as may be, without 
spot and blameless, and to promote the 
moral force, the efficiency of her minis^ 
trations. 

Even in the temporal endowments of 
the Church, all the laity have a secular in- 
terest, independent of the spiritual and 
moral benefits, which are the immediate 
objects of those endowments. The endow- 
ments of the Church are open to be shared 
by any family in the united kingdom. 
There is not a farmer or tradesman in the 
land, who is not at liberty to bring up 
one of his sons to the ministry of the 
Church, in which industry, piety, and 
talent, may carry him on to the most 
elevated station. 

Among the wild notions of the present 
day,. there is one which has obtained con- 
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siderable currency amoDg unreflecting 
and ill-informed minds, which is, that 
religion may safely be left to itself, to 
depend entirely upon the common prin- 
ciple, the reciprocal action, of demand and 
supply, and that any thing approaching 
to a legal establishment of religion, is 
unnecessary at the best, if not positively 
injurious. The sentiments on this subject 
of one of our most profound and philoso- 
phical writers are well known, and have 
been expressed in a variety of forms* I 
shall take the liberty of giving them in 
his own words, although the passage is 
probably fstmiliar to many of those who 
now hear me. 

^ ' It is perhaps the best among all our 
more general arguments for a religious 
establishment in a country, that the spon- 
taneous demand of human beings for reli- 
gion, is far short of the actual interest 
which they have in it. This is not so 
with their demand for food or raiment, or 
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any article which ministers to the neces- 
sities of our physical nature. The more 
destitute we are of these articles, the 
greater is our desire after them. In every 
case, where the want of any thing serves 
to whet our appetite instead of weaken- 
ing it, the supply of that thing may be 
left with all safety to the native and 
powerful demand for it among the people 
themselves. But the case is widely dif- 
ferent, when the appetite for any good, is 
short of the degree in which that good is 
useful or necessary ; and, above all, when 
just in proportion to our want of it, is the 
decay of our appetite towards it. Now 
this is, generally speaking, the case with 
religious instruction. The less we have 
of it, the less we desire to have of it. It 
is not with the aUment of the soul as it is 
with the aliment of the body. The latter 
will be sought after ; the former must be 
offered to a people, whose spiritual 
appetite is in a state of dormancy, and 
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with whom it is just as necessary to 
create a hunger, as it is to minister a 
positive supply. In these circumstances 
it were vain to wait for any original 
movement on the part of the receiver. 
It must be made on the part of the 
dispensers." And then, after some re- 
marks on the duty of Government, he 
proceeds. *' This we hold to be the chief 
ground upon which to plead for the ad- 
vantage of a rehgious estabhshment'." In 
connexion with this argument it should 
always be borne in mind, that the property 
with which the Established Church in this 
country is endowed, was not given by the 
State. It never was the property of the 
State, and of course was never granted by 
the State. It was conferred by different 
pious individuals, for the maintenance of 
the worship of God, and the advancement 
of religion, in the same manner as pro- 

* Chalmers's Christian Economy. 
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perty is given or bequeathed to a school, 
or an hospital, or for any other purpose of 
benevolence and piety. 

The number of such endowments con- 
ferred upon the Church I hope to see 
increased, when the provisions of the bene- 
ficial Act, (1 and 2 Wm. IV. c. 38.) passed 
in the second year of the reign of the 
present King, shall be generally known. 
One Clause of this Act provides, that in 
any parish where the population amounts 
to 2000 persons, and the Church does not 
afford accommodation for more than one 
thind of the inhabitants ; and also in any 
place in which three hundred persons shall 
be resident upwards of two miles from the 
Parish Church or Chapel, any person may 
build and endow a Church under certain 
regulations, (one of which is, that the gross 
amount of the endowment shall not be 
less than £1000,) and retain the Patronage 
of it in perpetuity in his own hands, or 
in Trustees appointed by him. Another 
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Clause (the 23d) enacts, that when any 
person shall be willing to endow any ex* 
isting Chapel of Ease, with such a pro- 
vision as shall, in the opinion of the 
Bishop, be sufficient to ensure a com- 
petent stip^id to the Minister of such 
Chapel, the Chapelry may, with the con- 
sent of the Patron and Incumbent, be 
constituted a separate and distinct Parish 
for all spiritual purposes. The future 
right of nominfttion to such Chapel is to 
be the subject of agreement to be entered 
into with the Bishop, Patron, and Incum- 
bent. This Clause has been recently acted 
upon in an adjoining county, in a parish 
in which a benevolent individual has en- 
dowed a Chapel of Ease with £3000, and 
has also spent £1500 in building a Par- 
sonage House ^ It would be very unfair, 
amji not only unfair, but absolutely false, 



' See the excellent Charge of the Bishop of Win- 
chester in 1833. 
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if this benevolent individual, and the In- 
cumbent appointed by her, were to be 
told, a year or two hence, that such In- 
cumbent was paid by the public. And it 
is, I believe, with equal unfairness, and 
with equal falsehood, that such assertions 
are made with respect to ecclesiastical 
benefices in general. 

Certainly of late years, grants in aid 
of the Church, were from time to time 
made by the Legislature ; ))ut the amount 
of the^e grants is trifling, when compared 
with the whole amount of Church pro- 
perty throughout the kingdom. By the 
enemies of the Church that amount has 
been most grossly exaggerated. The real 
extent will shortly be laid before the pub- 
lic ; and it will then be seen how greatly 
it falls short of what has been asserted by 
the bold invention and ingenious malice 
of our adversaries. It will be found, I 
believe, that the average income of paro- 
chial benefices Uttle, if at all, exceeds £200 
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a year ; that the average of Archdeacon- 
ries is much below £100; and that at 
least half of the Bishoprics are less than 
£3000. The Church of England waijts 
no concealment. She is not afraid of the 
truth. All that she deprecates is^ the 
being assailed by misrepresentation and 
calumny. 

We cannot conceal it from ourselves, 
that our adversaries are now numerous, 
and animated by a spirit of bitter hos- 
tility. Men of the most discordant and 
contradictory theological opinions, have 
for the time laid aside their religious dif^ 
ferences, and have united together for the 
purpose of making a combined simulta- 
neous invasion on the institutions of the 
Established Church. They have been sti- 
muMed and encouraged by the momen- 
tous changes which have taken place in 
our political system, and are supported 
and urged on by multitudes of those men, 
who are against religion of any descrip- 
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tion, because religion is against them-* 
We^ my Reverend Brethren, shall most 
effectually meet these efforts of our ad- 
versaries 'by increased zeal and diligence 
in the fulfilment of our Pastoral duties, 
by greater devotedness to our holy work^ 
by taking more earnest heed both to our- 
selves and to our ministry, that we give 
none occasion to the adversary to speak re- 
proachfully. Above all, we must meet it 
by bumble and fervent prayer to the great 
Head of the Church, that he would not re- 
move our candlestick out of its place ; that 
he would let his continual pity cleanse and 
defend that portion of his Church which 
is established in this land ; and because it' 
cannot continue in safety without his suc- 
cour, that he would presere it evermore 
by his goodness ; that he would continue 
his presence with us, even to the end of 
the world. 

THE END. 

BAXTliB, PRINTER, OXFORD. 
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